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Foreword 


There is no more searching or difficult problem for a free people 
than to identify, nurture and wisely use its own talents. Indeed, 
on its ability to solve this problem rests, at least in part, its fate 
as a free people. For a free society cannot commandeer talent: 
it must be true to its own vision of individual liberty. And yet 
at a time when we face problems of desperate gravity and com- 
plexity an undiscovered talent, a wasted skill, a misapplied ability 
1s a threat to the capacity of a free people to survive. 

But there is another and deeper reason why a free nation 
must cultivate its own human potential: such a task reflects the 
very purposes for which a free society exists. If our nation seeks 
to strengthen the opportunities for free men to develop their 
individual capacities and to inspire creative effort, our aim is as 
importantly that of widening and deepening the life purposes of 
our citizens as it is to add to the success of our national effort. A 
free society nurtures the individual not alone for the contribution 
he may make to the social effort, but also and primarily for the 
sake of the contribution he may make to his own realization and 
development. 

Hence a free nation’s search for talent is always a critical 
aspect of its national existence. 

The Special Studies Project of the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, Inc., ts an attempt to assess the major problems and oppor- 
tunities which are likely to confront the United States over the 
next ten to fifteen years. The group of men and women who 
have participated in the Project is divided into seven panels, each 
studying one major area of national concern. The report on the 
military aspects of security was published in January, the report 
on the future of our economy appeared in April, and the report 
on foreign economic policy was released earlier in June. The 
reports of other panels will deal with international objectives, the 
democratic process, and the moral framework of national purpose. 

Each member has served on one of these subpanels. Obvti- 
ously each individual is most familiar with the report of the sub- 
panel on which he or she has served, but the whole group has 
considered the draft of this report at various stages of its formu- 
lation. Not every member endorses every detail, but we have 
approved its substance. 


NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, chairman of the panel.* 

ADOLF A. BERLE, JR., senior partner, Berle, Berle & Brunner; 
former Assistant Secretary of State and Ambassador to Brazil. 

CHESTER BOWLES, former Ambassador to India and former Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. 

ARTHUR F. BURNS, president, The National Bureau of Economic 
Research and professor of economics, Columbia University. 
GENERAL LUCIUS D. CLAY, chairman, Continental Can Company, 
Inc.; former commander-in-chief, U. S. Forces in Europe and 

Military Governor, U. S. Zone, Germany. 

JOHN COWLES, president, Minneapolis Star & Tribune and chair- 
man, The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 

JUSTIN W. DART, president, Rexall Drug Company. 

GORDON DEAN, senior vice president—nuclear energy, General 
Dynamics Corporation; former chairman, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

JOHN S. DICKEY, president, Dartmouth College. 

JOHN W. GARDNER, president, Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and president, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. 

LESTER B. GRANGER, executive director, National Urban League, 
Inc. 

CARYL P. HASKINS, president, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

THEODORE M. HESBURGH, president, University of Notre Dame; 
commissioner, Civil Rights Commission; member, National Sci- 
ence Board. 

MARGARET HICKEY, public affairs editor, Ladies’ Home Journal. 

OVETA CULP HOBBY, president and editor, The Houston Post; 
chairman of the Board, Bank of Texas; former Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS, chairman, New York Life Insurance 
Company; chairman, President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
High School; former member, Task Force on Personnel and 
Civil Service, Second Hoover Commission. 


*Resigned after the completion of the work on Panel Reports II, 
Lave and vy. 


vi 


MILTON KATZ, director, International Legal Studies, Harvard Law 
School; fellow, American Academy of Arts and Sciences; con- 
sultant, Ford Foundation, National Manpower Council. 

HENRY R. LUCE, editor-in-chief, Time, Life, Fortune. 

THOMAS B. McCABE, president, Scott Paper Company. 


GENERAL JAMES McCORMACK, vice president, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

RICHARD P. McKEON, Department of Philosophy, University of 
Chicago; former dean of the Division of the Humanities, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; former consultant to the Minister of Edu- 
cation, India. 

LEE W. MINTON, president, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of 
the United States and Canada. 

CHARLES H. PERCY, president, Bell & Howell Company; director, 
Fund for Adult Education, Ford Foundation; trustee, University 
of Chicago. 

JACOB S. POTOFSKY, general president, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. 

ANNA M. ROSENBERG, public and industrial relations consultant; 
Board of Trustees of John Hay Whitney Foundation; former 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel. 


DEAN RUSK, president, The Rockefeller Foundation; former Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. 

DAVID SARNOFF, chairman, Radio Corporation of America. 

CHARLES M. SPOFFORD, partner, Davis Polk Wardwell Sunder- 
land and Kiendl. 

EDWARD TELLER, professor of physics, University of California, 
Berkeley and associate director, University of California Radia- 
tion Laboratories. 

FRAZAR B. WILDE, president, Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company. 

ROBERT B. ANDERSON, resigned from panel when he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury. JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR., 
president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, resigned from 
the panel when he was appointed Special Assistant to the 
President. 

HENRY A. KISSINGER, director of The Special Studies Project, 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., and associate director of the 
Center for International Affairs, Harvard University. 
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by the Panel on Education 


Much of our present-day social achievement is manifested by 
group effort. It is our ability to marshal and unite the skills and 
abilities of thousands of individuals that makes possible the 
achievements of modern technology. It is a condition of modern 
society that we spend our lives in an atmosphere of collaborative 
effort. 

But while the strength of cooperative effort is impressive, 
there is danger that we may misunderstand the true source of 
that strength. The danger is that we may forget the individual 
behind a facade of huge and impersonal institutions. The risk is 
that we will glorify science and forget the scientists; magnify 
government and ignore the men and women who discharge its 
functions; pin our hopes on education, business or cultural insti- 
tutions, and lose sight of the fact that these institutions are no 
more creative or purposeful than the individuals who endow 
them with creativity and purpose. 

Beyond the temptation to overlook the individual, there is 
another danger. This is the difficulty of giving free expression to 
creativity within an institutional atmosphere. We face the threat 
that our increasingly organized efforts will become increasingly 
routine; that the structures of science, government, and enter- 
prise will become hard shells resistant to growth and change, 
rather than flexible institutions capable of renewing and re- 
creating themselves. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, society as a whole must 
come to the aid of the individual—finding ways to identify him 
as a unique person, and to place him alongside his fellow men 
in ways which will not inhibit or destroy his individuality. By 
its educational system, its public and private institutional prac- 
tices, and perhaps most importantly, by its attitude toward the 
creative person, a free society can actively insure 1ts own constant 
invigoration. 

This is the problem to which the following report is ad- 
dressed. It is not too much to say that upon solution of this 
problem depends our survival and fulfillment—not just as a 
nation, but as a nation of free individuals. 
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This report is a collaborative effort. Not every member of 
the Panel subscribes to every detail, but it reflects our substantial 
agreement. 


*JOHN W. GARDNER, president, Carnegie Corporation of New 
York; president Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching; chairman of Panel V. 

J. DOUGLAS BROWN, dean of faculty, Princeton University; 
former member, Mobilization Program Advisory Committee, 
Office of Defense Mobilization 

LOWELL T. COGGESHALL, dean of the Division of Biological 
Sciences, University of Chicago; former speciai assistant for 
health and medical affairs, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare; president, Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, and president, American Cancer Society. 

PHILIP H. COOMBS, secretary and director of research, The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, Ford Foundation; former 
executive director, President’s Materials Policy Commission; fac- 
ulty member, Amherst College and Williams College. 

DANA L. FARNSWORTH, director, university health services, Har- 
vard University and Radcliffe College; president, Group for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry; physician, Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

ELI GINZBERG, professor of economics, Columbia University; di- 
rector, Conservation of Human Resources, and director of staff 
studies, National Manpower Council. 

*CARYL P. HASKINS, president, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. 

*"THEODORE M. HESBURGH, president, University of Notre Dame; 
commissioner, Civil Rights Commission; member, National 
Science Board. 


*MARGARET HICKEY, public affairs editor, Ladies’ Home Journal. 

DAVID RIESMAN, professor, sociology department, University of 
Chicago. 

J. E. WALLACE STERLING, president, Stanford University. 


HOWARD E. WILSON, dean of School of Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 


* Also Overall Panel members. 


DAEL WOLFLE, executive officer, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; former director of the Commission on 
Human Resources and Advanced Training; editor of America’s 
Resources of Specialized Talent. 

FRED M. HECHINGER, associate publisher, Bridgeport Herald; 
education editor, Parents’ Magazine; secretary of Panel V. 
JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR., president, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; served as chairman of Panel V until November 1957 

when he was appointed Special Assistant to the President. 


This report was written principally by the chairman with the assistance 
of his panel and the director of Special Studies. The panel appreciates 
the generous help of distinguished consultants from the field of educa- 
tion, labor, welfare, personnel, and population research. 


ST ArH OF THE SPECIAL STUDIES PROJECT 


Henry A. Kissinger, DIRECTOR 
Nancy Hanks, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
John R. Kennedy, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Ilene Slater, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR FOR REPORTS 


Barbara Bennett, Sally P. Coxe, Carol Dexter, James N. Drayton, Sylvia 
Drucker, Harriet A. Flinn, John C. Gholson, Richard C. Helton, Irene Hill, 
Gordon Jenkins, Charles F. Kellam, Daniel W. Maenza, Kenneth McGuire, 
Julie North, Beatrice O'Connell, Anna Paracka, Margaret Sims, Katharine 
Ulman, Phyllis Williamsn. 
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[—The Dignity 
of the Individual 


The greatness of a nation may be manifested in many ways— 
in its purposes, its courage, its moral responsibility, its cultural and 
scientific eminence, the tenor of its daily life. But ultimately the 
source of its greatness is in the individuals who constitute the living 
substance of the nation. 

A concern for the realization of individual potentialities is 
deeply rooted in our moral heritage, our political philosophy, and the 
texture of our daily customs. It is at the root of our efforts to eliminate 
poverty and slums at home and to combat disease and disaster through- 
out the world. The enthusiasm with which Americans plunge into 
projects for human betterment has been considered by some critics 
to be foolishly optimistic. But though we may have gone to extremes 
in a naive belief that we could cure all of mankind’s ills, we need not 
be ashamed of the impulse. It springs from our deepest values. We 
do not believe that men were meant to live in degradation and we 
are foes of the poverty and ignorance which produces that result. 
We deplore the destruction of human potentialities through disease, 
and we are prepared to fight such destruction wherever we meet it. 
We believe that man—by virture of his humanity—should live in 
the light of reason, exercise moral responsibility, and be free to de- 
velop to the full the talents that are in him. 

Our devotion to a free society can only be understood in terms 
of these values. It is the only form of society that puts at the very 
top of its agenda the opportunity of the individual to develop his 
potentialities. It is the declared enemy of every condition that stunts 
the intellectual, moral and spiritual growth of the individual. No 
society has ever fully succeeded in living up to the stern ideals that 
a free people set themselves. But only a free society can even address 
itself to that demanding task. 

It is in this context that we consider the subject of individual 
excellence. To be sure, conditions in the world require that we think 
in terms of our performance as a nation. But in its deepest sense 
our concern for human excellence is a reflection of our ideal of the 
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overriding importance of human dignity. It is not a means but an 
end. It expresses our notion of what constitutes a good life and out 
ultimate values. 

Our success or failure in this task is of crucial importance not 
for ourselves alone. All over the world peoples are striving for a 
new and fuller meaning of life. No challenge is more important 
than to give concrete meaning to the idea of human dignity. This 
task is all the more complex because the answer will be found less 
in what we say than in what we do. It will be found partly in the 
scale of our achievement, but even more importantly in the quality of 
our lives. 


NO 


I1—The Nature 
of the Challenge 


Ae DHE ob bp PiNG OF HE PROBLEM: 
OUR POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


The population of the United States is today over 170 million— 
and increasing rapidly. Since 1950 on an average day there has been 
a net rise of about 7,600 in the population; over the year, a rise of 
some 2.8 million. This may give us a population of not quite 225 
million by 1975. 

We do not know with certainty what will be the trend of 
birth rates in the future. However, for the time span of our report 
the problem of prediction is precarious only for the younger ages; 
everyone who will be twenty years old or older in 1975 has already 
been born. Therefore, we can predict with accuracy the age com- 
position of the older portion of our population in 1975. Here are 
the estimates: 


POPULATION OF THEW S? BY AGE: 
1955, AND PROJECTED FOR 1975 


1955 1975 1955-1975 
(millions of persons) (per cent change) 
All ages 165.9 22285 34 
0 - 4 years 19.1 25.4 33 
5 - 14 years 30.4 41.9 37 
15 - 19 years bi fe 18.7 67 
20 - 24 years 10.8 193 19 
25 - 44 years 46.9 Dio 2 13 
45 - 64 years 33.4 43.1 29 
65 years and over 14.1 20.7. 46 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports, P-25, No. 123, ‘A’ Projections. 


As the table shows, the age composition of the population in 
1975 will differ markedly from that of 1955. In recent years, as a 
consequence of the low birth rates of the thirties, we have been 
short on youths and young adults; while the high birth rates of the 
late forties and fifties have made children plentiful. In 1975 the 
situation will be radically changed. The recent baby boom will have 
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Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


resulted in an enormous increase in age groups 15 to 24; and as our 
present middle ages attain the later brackets, there will be a large 
increase in the age group 65 and over. | 

This pattern of future population will present two vital prob- 
lems. The first concerns the flood of young people who will place 
an immense pressure on educational institutions in the next twenty 
years, and on the labor market shortly thereafter. The second prob- 
lem involves the social and individual problems posed by a rapidly 
expanding older group. Both of these problems will occupy our 
attention in later chapters. 

In addition to these changes, there will be a continuance of 
long-term trends in the geographical distribution of the population. 
We are a people on the move—about 20 per cent or 34 million of us 
change our address each year, and there are great slow currents, 
northward and westward, which describe the drift of our people. 
Twenty years hence, California will in all probability be the most 
populous state and Nevada no longer the least populous. In certain 
aspects these migration trends make us a more homogeneous people. 
For example, they tend to diminish regional distinctions. Twenty 
years hence, the Negro will have shed to a greater extent than he has 
already his southern regional character, as a consequence of his steady 
migration to northern, midwestern and western cities. 

There are other signs of increasing homogeneity. Farmers, for 
example, are being transformed and reduced as a recognizable group. 
Not only are successful farms increasingly ‘“‘businesslike” in their 
operation, but a million rural residents leave the farms each year. 
Among those who remain, many hold down a second job in a neigh- 
boring plant. 

Thus in some ways we appear to be becoming an ever more 
national community in which regional loyalties and sharp regional dif- 
ferences are diminishing year by year. And the fact that immigration 
is no longer a major factor has removed what was once an active 
force for heterogeneity in the population. 

Another striking trend is the rise of the great metropolitan 
areas. In 1900, the average American lived in the countryside. By 
1930, he lived in a small town of from five to ten thousand popula- 
tion. Today, he lives in a big city or its surrounding area; by 1975, 
he will live in its suburban outgrowth. Four-fifths of the nation’s 
growth between 1950 and 1955 was concentrated in the urban fringe 
that rings each of the great cities and extends far into the countryside. 
Thus in a sense the typical American is on his way back to the 
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country town. But he is no longer a rural person. The tempo of 
his life and work typically centers on the great metropolitan areas to 
which he commutes and toward which he is culturally oriented. 


So we may expect for 1975 a nation both less regionally 
diverse and more uniform as to living environment. 


What of the other characteristics of the individuals compris- 
ing our society? The progress of science in combating diseases has 
been dramatic. It is an astonishing fact that our death rate from 
natural causes between age one month and age forty years is approach- 
ing—although it can of course never reach—zero. We may expect that 
within 20 years, our life expectancy will be lifted from its present 
70 years to 75 or 80. It is reasonable to assume that the number of 
workdays which illness costs the nation should show a per capita 
decline, and that our physical energies will be at least as robust as 
today. Whether our mental health will show a similar improvement 
is highly questionable. There is at least the possibility that an older 
and more urbanized society will be increasingly vulnerable to emo- 
tional disorders. The importance of counseling and guidance, for 
youths at the time of career decisions as well as for older people at 
the termination of their careers, will be correspondingly increased. 


B. THE CHANGING DEMANDS OF SOCIETY AND 
THE PRESSURE ON THE SUPPLY OF TALENT 


Thus far we have sought to view our human resources in the 
light of certain characteristics they have as a population. Now we 
must view them in a different fashion. We must see them as a vast 
reservoir of human abilities and skills upon which our social and 
technical and economic institutions depend. What are these abilities 
and skills? What sorts of talent does our contemporary society demand 
of us, and what is the nature of the tasks it calls upon us to perform; 


One of the striking features of contemporary life is the grow- 
ing range and complexity of the tasks on which our social organiza- 
tion depends. This is dramatically apparent in science but is no less 
a reality in nearly every field of endeavor. It can be seen in the ever 
increasing range of skills demanded of the doctor, the teacher, the 
government administrator, the labor leader and the business executive. 

The reasons are not far to seek. They lie in the explosive rate 
of technological change and the increasing complexity of our social 
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organization. Not only are the tasks that must be performed to keep 
our society functioning ever more intricate and demanding, they are 
constantly changing in character. As a result, we are experiencing a 
great variety of shortages of human resources in fields requiring high 
competence and extended training. We are having to become more 
and more concerned with seeking and cultivating talent. We have 
become more conscious of the strategic importance of education in 
our society. 

The demand for highly trained talent is not a sudden devel- 
opment. It has been coming for a long time. Certain critical man- 
power shortages of the past few years have forced it on our attention 
rather abruptly, but it is not a recent trend. If we compare the dis- 
tribution of selected skills and occupations today with those of 1910, 
the long-term changes become vividly clear. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR FORCE 
(selected skills and occupations as per cent of labor force) 


1910 DH 
Professional and technical workers 4.4% 9.9% 
Proprietors, managers and officials, excluding farm 6.5 10.3 
Clerical workers 10:2 14.1 
Skilled workers and foremen Lis) 13.3 


Total selected skills and occupations 32.8% 47.6% 


Sources: Statistics for 1910 from America’s Needs and Resources, Twentieth 
Century Fund, N.Y., 1955, p. 730. Statistics for 1957 from Current 
Population Surveys, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
i ne 


The table illustrates the increase in the degree of preparation 
demanded of our labor force. It is evident that whereas in 1910 
highly developed skills and considerable educational background were 
demanded of less than a third of our work force, by 1957 they were 
necessary for almost half. The table further shows that the increase 
in employment has been greatest in precisely those categories that 
require the highest competence and the most extended training. 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE LABOR FORCE 
(PERCENT OF LABOR FORCE) 


: #39 Skilled workers 
sieseeeq and foremen 


Clerical workers 


Proprietors, 
managers and 
officials 
(excluding farm) 


Professional and 


Sources: Frederic Dewhurst, America’s Needs and Resources, 1955; U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


The increase in skill and training needed by our labor force 
can be expected to accelerate in the years ahead. One of its most 
interesting and widely publicized aspects is the impact on the labor 
force of the so-called automation revolution, whose substantial effects 
will be felt in the next decade. 

The exact degree to which self-regulating machinery will re- 
place human labor is a matter for debate. But there is no debate 
over the immediate impact of automation on the level of occupational 
skills. The consensus of engineers and economists who have consid- 
ered the problem is that automation will reduce the number of routine 
jobs and will replace them by more demanding tasks of supervision, 
maintenance and regulation in addition to the production of the 
machines themselves. Thus automation lends impetus to the trend 
away from unskilled and semi-skilled labor and toward skilled em- 
ployments—a trend that had already gathered momentum with our 
gains in command of energy sources. And automation is adding this 
impetus in precisely those areas where the level of work is now least 
challenging—routine jobs in the factory and the large office. 

Automation is not the only factor that will exercise an upward 
pressure on the level of skills in our work force. An equally powerful 
factor is the increasing specialization of our society. In all occupa- 
tions, the level of competence required is constantly increasing. No 
scientist can hope to encompass more than a small sector of scientific 
knowledge. Military strategy is no longer only a matter for profes- 
sional soldiers but rests importantly on the advice of scholars and 
technical experts. The conduct of government depends heavily on 
the talents of the economist, the agronomist, the public health officer 
and similar experts. 

Another factor creating a demand for talent is the recognized 
value of discovery. Discovery is no longer considered a matter of 
mere good fortune. It is consciously sought through large-scale, 
organized effort. This reliance on systematic research has long been 
growing. It is in one sense a culmination of our national habit of 
innovation. One of the factors in the dynamism of our economy 
has been our willingness to innovate. The development of systematic 
and organized research over the past fifty years is the institutionaliza- 
tion of a cardinal American faith in creative change and growth. 

Another spur to systematic research 1s, of course, the impera- 
tive need to meet the Soviet military threat. For the first time in 
history our survival is imperiled by the threat of technological inferi- 
ority, and the danger is all the more unsettling because we had taken 
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our supremacy in the scientific field for granted. Our response has 
been to turn to organized intellectual effort as never before in our 
history. 

In current discussions of shortages in high talent manpower, 
much attention is given to quantitative appraisal of the shortage in a 
given field at a given time. But of far greater significance than these 
appraisals of the moment is the long-term—and still continuing— 
upward trend in the demand for a// trained manpower. 

It must be recognized that the long-term trend toward greater 
demand for trained manpower is very different from the rise and fall 
of demand in a given professional field from one year to the next. 
This latter demand is at the mercy of a variety of circumstances in the 
manpower market. It is possible that in the near future we shall 
actually experience an oversupply in certain categories which now 
seem to be suffering shortages. This is not incompatible with the 
long-term upward trend in demand for talent. And it is important 
for the purposes of the present discussion to recognize that gross 
quantitative data on manpower conceal a deeper and more perplexing 
issue: the problem of quality. That is a problem that will preoccupy 
us throughout the remainder of this report. 

In this day of technologies that become antiquated overnight, 
it is hazardous to predict a favorable future for any narrow occupa- 
tional category. There will be economic advantage to the individual 
in acquiring the kind of fundamental training that will enable him 
to move back and forth over several occupational categories. Indi- 
viduals so trained will find a market for their talents under most cir- 
cumstances. Individuals more narrowly trained will be at the mercy 
of circumstances. 

It is tempting to treat the problem of highly trained man- 
power in terms of the specific shortages which occur from time to time. 
But the true difficulty lies deeper. It is not a shortage, now of engi- 
neers, now of economists, that lies at the root of the problem. It zs 
the constant pressure of an ever more complex society against the 
total creative capacity of its people. The problem breaks through to 
the surface in terms of specific lacks, but it exists as an underlying 
pressure at all times. A piecemeal approach defeats itself. In the 
first place, the “lead time” needed to train and develop talents is 
too long to allow crash programs to pay off. By the time we have 
brought up a generation of a particular kind of specialists, the need 
for the specialty may have been replaced by some other even more 
pressing need. We cannot now identify the skills needed ten years 
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hence. Our most critical need a decade hence may be unknown 
today. Rather we must prepare ourselves for a constant and growing 
demand for talents of all varieties, and must attempt to meet the 
specific needs of the future by elevating the quality and quantity of 
talented individuals of all kinds. 

This is a task of great difficulty. For some of the factors that 
produce the demand for talent also inhibit its development. Specializa- 
tion, for example, is a vitally important force in the modern world; 
but it is unfortunately true that for many individuals specialization is 
a dead end rather than an avenue to deeper and broader understand- 
ing. This need not be so and it is a challenge to our education to 
insure that it does not occur. 

The trend toward specialization has created among other things 
an extraordinary demand for gifted generalists—men with enough 
intellectual and technical competence to deal with the specialists and 
enough breadth to play more versatile roles—whether as managers, 
teachers, interpreters or critics. Such individuals will be drawn 
increasingly from the ranks of those whose education and experience 
have included both depth and breadth—who have specialized but 
have not allowed themselves to become imprisoned in their specialty. 

We must never forget that the advances of science and tech- 
nology have been paralleled by the increasing complexity of social 
organization. It is in the nature of a complex society that it depends 
simultaneously on the imaginative fulfillment of a multitude of tasks. 
A handful of scientists seem to bear a disproportionate share of the 
burden today, a handful of diplomats may be called upon tomorrow, 
and the next day an equally small number of doctors, teachers, political 
leaders. Our society is ever more interdependent, and with this fact 
has come a need for highly trained men and women in many fields. 

Thus a society depends on achievement at many levels. Whether 
it is the general capabilities needed to man our industrial apparatus, 
or the more highly trained abilities required to staff the specialized 
functions of our society, or the supremely important achievements of 
creative thought, the need is for an unprecedented degree of individual 
effort and accomplishment. Not only must we have wise leadership 
in all areas of our national life, cultural as well as political, ethical 
as well as technological; not only must we have competent people 
in a wide range of key professions: but underlying it all we must 
also have an informed citizenry. Among the tasks that have increased 
most frighteningly in complexity is the task of the ordinary citizen who 
wishes to discharge his civic responsibilities intelligently. 
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In this context it becomes clear that the achievement of our 
objectives with respect to the cultivation of human resources is almost 
synonymous with our capacity to maintain the strength and vitality 
and growth potential of our society. At this level there is no conflict 
between our survival needs of the moment and our enduring needs as 
a society. 

And it 1s not only in research fields that there is a premium 
on men and women with a talent for innovation, for individuals who 
can move beyond the limits of present practice. In a time of breath- 
taking technological and social changes there is a need for people 
who understand the process and the nature of change and who are 
able to cope with it. One of our great strengths as a people has 
been our flexibility and adaptability under the successive waves of 
change that have marked our history. Never have we needed the trait 
more than today. It is for this reason that we should educate our 
young people to meet an unknown need rather than to prepare them 
for needs already identified. 

In seeking to develop our human potential to meet the varied 
demands of the future, we shall find ourselves facing three obstacles. 
One of these is the inertia produced by doing familiar tasks well. 
Another is the ceilings on performance that exist in a highly institu- 
tionalized society. The final one is a deep philosophical rift within 
our own attitudes toward talent. 

It is to these main obstacles that we now turn. 


C. THE PROBLEM OF CHANGE 


One of the characteristics of a dynamic society is that its 
frontiers are constantly changing. The frontier of today becomes the 
familiar territory of tomorrow. The very effort of mobilizing energies 
for constructive tasks in one decade may inhibit creativity in another. 
The correctives of one age may become the roadblocks of another. 
Thus, the rewards and esteem which we attach to the fields in which 
we have been most successful may inhibit the development of talent 
in other highly important areas. We must recognize that one important 
factor in the unwillingness of youth to undertake certain critical tasks 
is due to a rather severe imbalance inherent in our current system of 
incentives. The skills which we need most critically today are not 
necessarily those that we reward most highly. Today we look especially 
to the scientist, the diplomat, the government administrator, the 
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educator for critically important contributions to our society. Our 
scale of material and social rewards and incentives, however, still 
reflects an age when the attraction of talent into these fields was not 
accorded a very high priority. If teachers are not. adequately paid 
today, it is at least in part because society has not yet come to esteem 
the teaching function sufficiently, or to evaluate its social contribution 
adequately. 

This existence of an older scale of material rewards is undoubt- 
edly an important element in deflecting talent away from positions 
of presently critical social importance. But the problem cannot be 
met merely by increases of pay. If we are to develop adequately to 
our talents in critical fields, we shall have to form a new estimation 
of certain kinds of work, and to provide higher rewards of esteem 
and prestige in certain critical fields than now exist. The unfair 
caricature of the dowdy and fussy schoolteacher or the petty govern- 
ment bureaucrat may be as serious an impediment to the proper 
development and allocation of talent as the differentials in pay which 
serve to reinforce and perpetuate the stereotypes themselves. 

A dynamic society requires above all receptivity to change. To 
rest on achievement is a denial of creativity and an invitation to 
stagnation. The crucial questions then become: Are we fully manning 
the frontiers available to us? Are these current frontiers attracting our 
best people? 


D. THE SOCIAL CEILINGS ON 
INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCE 


Among the obstacles to the full development of individual 
talent is the nature of modern society itself. A consequence of the 
complexity and specialization of modern society has been the increas- 
ing prominence of organization in our lives. In every field—govern- 
ment, business, science, education, military affairs—activity is more 
formally structured, more bureaucratic, more “administered,” than in 
the past. This is neither surprising nor in itself harmful. Delicately 
interdependent social activities cannot exist without synchronization 
and order. It is the purpose of organization to inject continuity, 
dependability and orderliness into what would otherwise be chaos. 
The functioning of a modern city or factory is a miracle of voluntary 
cooperation that can only be accomplished by people who have devel- 
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oped deeply ingrained habits of playing by the rules, of self-discipline, 
and of internalized restraints. The same is true for most functions 
of a mass society. 

But while complex organization is necessary, it is also costly. 
It is often a stifling atmosphere for the exercise of individual creativ- 
ity, and it may induce a conformity that becomes a threat to the society’s 
vitality. In the atmosphere of regularity and order, the individual 1s 
under pressure to gear his performance to an acceptable common de- 
nominator. This may yield clear benefits in smooth organizational 
functioning but is hardly conducive to the kind of creative perform- 
ance on which society now so importantly depends. 

In short, the growing complexity of our social organization 
presents problems as well as opportunities for the cultivation of human 
capabilities. It tends to encourage effort—but often only up to a level 
of average acceptability. It opens avenues of advance, but these ave- 
mues converge on the citadels of routine where the individual pace 
must conform to fixed traffic patterns. It stimulates self-development 
‘but threatens to define the goal as mere competence. Meanwhile the 
very contribution that a highly organized society most requires—origi- 
nal thought and effort—is precisely that which it unconsciously dis- 
courages. 

Let us make no mistake about the alternatives. The notion 
that we might escape the complexities of modern life by returning 
to some simpler form of existence is sheer romancing. The inter- 
locking complexities of modern society are an inescapable part of 
our future: if we are to nourish individual freedom we shall have 
to nourish it under these circumstances. If we are to maintain indi- 
vidual creativity we shall have to learn to preserve it in a context of 
organization. It is the predicament of Christian, in Ps) grim’s Progress, 
facing the temptations of Vanity Fair: ‘“The way to the Celestial City 
lies just through this town, where this lusty fair is kept; and he that 
will go to the City and yet not go through this town, must needs go 
out of the world.” 

The relevant questions then become: What organizational pat- 
terns and practices may be devised that are least destructive of indi- 
vidual initiative and autonomy? How is it that with all the intricacy 
of social mechanism, a good many astonishingly free, flexible, creative 
and independent individuals exist—some of them in the very heart 
of the great bureaucracies? How may we best prepare our young 
people to keep their individuality, initiative, creativity in a highly 
organized, intricately meshed society? How may we rescue talented 
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individuals from the lowered aspirations, the boredom, and the habits 
of mediocrity so often induced by life in a large and complex organi- 
zation? How do we shatter the informal ceilings placed upon per- 
formance in an organizational setting in which order, harmeny and 
predictability seem to be given more emphasis than individual achieve- 
ment ? 

When we arrive at questions of this import we are no longer 
simply talking about the cultivation of talent. We are talking about 
some of the gravest issues in the future of our society. A continuing 
tension between the needs of the organization and the integrity of 
the person, between the effectiveness of the group and the creativity 
of the individual may well be one of the most fateful struggles in 
our future. 


E. EXCELLENCE IN. A DEMOCRACY 


It is now widely recognized that our society has given too little 
attention to the individual of unusual talent or potentialities. To make 
such an assertion is not to deplore the unprecedented time and money 
we have devoted to raising the general level of achievement. It would 
serve no purpose to replace our neglect of the gifted by neglect of 
everyone else. We are all too prone to such wild swings of the 
pendulum in our national life. We must learn to view these matters 
in a perspective which will permit us to repair one omission without 
creating others. 

It has not always been easy for Americans to think clearly 
about excellence. At the heart of the matter is a seeming paradox 
in democracy as we know it. On the one hand, ours is the form of 
society which says most convincingly, “Let the best man win,” and 
rewards winners regardless of origin. On the other, it is the form 
of society which gives those who do not come out on top the widest 
latitude in rewriting the rules of the contest. It is crucial to under- 
stand this tug of war between equality and excellence in a democracy. 
When the rewriting of the rules is prompted by the standards of fair 
play, by elementary considerations of justice, by basic value judgments 
as to what sort of a “best man” the society wants, democracy can 
have no quarrel with it. Indeed, it is the core process of a democ- 
racy. But when the rewriting of the rules is designed to banish 
excellence, to rule out distinguished attainment, to inhibit spirited 
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individuals, then all who have a stake in the continued vitality of 
democracy must protest. 

Every democracy must encourage high individual performance. 
If it does not, it closes itself off from the main springs of its dynamism 
and talent and imagination, and the traditional democratic invitation 
to the individual to realize his full potentialities becomes meaningless. 
More, perhaps, than any other form of government, a democracy must 
maintain what Ralph Barton Perry has called ‘‘an express insistence 
upon quality and distinction.” 

The eighteenth-century philosophers who made equality a cen- 
tral term in our political vocabulary never meant to imply that men 
are equal in all respects. Nor do Americans today take such a view. 
It is possible to state in fairly simple terms the views concerning 
equality which would receive most widespread endorsement in our 
country today. The fundamental view is that in the final matters of 
human existence all men are equally worthy of our care and concern. 
Further, we believe that men should be equal in enjoyment of certain 
familiar legal, civil and political rights. They should, as the phrase 
goes, be equal before the law. 

But men are unequal in their native capacities and their moti- 
vations, and therefore in their attainments. In elaborating our na- 
tional views of equality, the most widely accepted means of dealing 
with this problem has been to emphasize equality of opportunity. ‘The 
great advantage of the conception of equality of opportunity is that 
it candidly recognizes differences in endowment and motivation and 
accepts the certainty of differences in achievement. By allowing free 
play to these differences, it preserves the freedom to excel which counts 
for so much in terms of individual aspirations, and has produced so 
much of mankind's greatness. 

Having committed ourselves to equality of opportunity, we must 
strive incessantly to make it a reality in our society. This is a task 
which will concern us at many points in the present report. 

With respect to the pursuit of excellence there are several con- 
siderations that we must keep firmly in mind. 

First, we must not make the mistake of adopting a narrow or 
constricting view of excellence. Our conception of excellence must 
embrace many kinds of achievement at many levels. There is no 
single scale or simple set of categories in terms of which to measure 
excellence. There is excellence in abstract intellectual activity, in art, 
in music, in managerial activities, in craftsmanship, in human tela- 
tions, in technical work. 
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Second, we must not assume that native capacity is the sole 
ingredient in superior performance. Excellence, as we shall later have 
occasion to note, is a product of ability and motivation and character. 
And the more one observes high performance in the dust and heat of 
daily life, the more one is likely to be impressed with the contribution 
made by the latter two ingredients. 

Finally, we must recognize that judgments of differences in 
talent are not judgments of differences in human worth. 

To sum up, it is possible for us to cultivate the ideal of ex- 
cellence while retaining the moral values of equality. Whether we 
shall succeed in doing so is perhaps the fundamental issue in the 
development of our human resources. A challenge must be recognized 
before it can be met. Our society will have passed an important mile- 
stone of maturity when those who are the most enthusiastic proponents 
of a democratic way of life are also the most vigorous proponents of 
excellence. 


Ui—The Educational System 


A. THE INFORMAL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The formal educational system offers only part of the purpose- 
ful education that goes on in a society. Family, church and school share 
the fundamental responsibility for education. But in a sense every 
institution in a society 1s constantly teaching its members, molding 
their behavior, contributing to their development: in childhood it 
may be the scout leader, the playground director, the policeman on 
the corner; in later years the employer, the union, the mass media. 

Family life is of basic importance in providing the emotional 
nurture and moral guidance the child needs if he is to develop fully 
as a person. Social circumstances which disrupt or degrade the quality 
of family life put in hazard this all-important emotional and moral 
nurture. 

Clearly then, the social agencies, religious or secular, that con- 
cern themselves with the integrity of family life are insuring the 
soundness of the human material that will flow into our schools. In 
the same category belong the efforts of those who concern themselves 
with the physical and mental health of children. And here, too, one 
must list the contributions of those who have fought for the adequate 
education of our young women, since it is the young woman who 
largely creates the atmosphere of the home. 

In short, the church, settlement house, day nursery, super- 
vised playground, boys’ club, Boy or Girl Scouts, and many other 
agencies contribute to the process by which a sound community de- 
livers to the school a reasonably healthy and law-abiding child. As our 
great cities have learned to their sorrow, if the community delivers 
warped, criminal, or intractable boys and girls there is little the 
school can do to save itself from havoc. 

Seen in this light, even the city planners working on slum 
clearance and the governmental agencies engaged in public assistance 
programs are contributing to the conservation of those human re- 
sources which are the school’s raw materials. 

The contributions of these out-of-school influences to the 
emotional and moral life of the child are well known and understood. 
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Less widely recognized is the fact that these influences have consider- 
able effect upon the strictly intellectual motivations and academic fit- 
ness of the young person. Each year many thousands of young 
people with the ability to do well in college fail to go beyond high 
school. For many there are financial problems, but for a good many 
the primary reason is that their family and neighborhood environment 
have not provided them with the motivations and values which pro- 
duce educational ambition. 


The most effective educational system can be defeated by a 
social environment that blunts or destroys aspiration. There can be 
no striving for excellence without models to inspire emulation. There 
can be no greatness without the encouragement to ask much of one. 
self. It is essential for us to understand that the tone of our daily 
lives profoundly affects the quality of our society and it is essential 
to recognize that of all factors involved in establishing that tone the 
family is most important. It is not irrelevant to ask whether our 
families have too often relied on outside agencies, such as the schools, 
for the discovery of qualities which can best be developed at home; 
whether the pace of our lives permits the reflectiveness which is essen- 
tial to creativity; whether we demand enough of ourselves or of our 


young. 


B. THE FORMAL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Forty-three million Americans—one out of every four people 
in the nation—go to school. Almost two million Americans educate 
them in 150,000 institutions of learning. We have used our educa- 
tional system as the basic instrument for realizing our ideal of 
equality of opportunity. It has been the great avenue along which 
any and all Americans might travel toward individual fulfillment and 
self-realization. The idea that any person regardless of background 
should be given the opportunity to develop his talents has been 
central to the system. 

We have always told one another, sometimes with an all-too- 
shallow piety, that education is a vital element in the strength of our 
society. The times have grimly underscored the correctness of that 
view. But it is no longer sufficient to repeat it as an incantation. 
We must recognize that in many areas our educational facilities are 
poor and our educational effort slovenly. 
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Our schools are overcrowded, understaffed, and ill-equipped. 
In the fall of 1957, the shortage of public school classrooms stood at 
142,000. There were 1,943,000 pupils in excess of ‘‘normal’’ class- 
room capacity. Some elementary and high schools and colleges had 
found it impossible to hire well-qualified teachers in such basic sub- 
jects as English, languages, and social sciences; some have even had 
to drop chemistry, physics and mathematics from their curriculum 
since there were no teachers to teach them. 

These pressures will become more severe in the years ahead. 
For the population bulge of the future will then press even more 
urgently on already overburdened facilities. Elementary school enroll- 
ments will rise from some 30 million today to about 34 million by 
1960-1961. By 1969 high schools will be deluged with 50 to 70 
per cent more students than they can now accommodate; by 1975, our 
colleges and universities will face at least a doubling and in some 
cases a tripling of present enrollments. 

If we are to meet these pressures, our schools will need greatly 
increased public support and attention, and much more money. But 
they also need something besides money: an unsparing re-examination 
of current practices, patterns of organization and objectives. 

In appraising the present state of American education, we must 
recognize that in the past 75 years we have heaped upon our edu- 
cators one of the most heroic assignments a society could have in- 
vented. We have taken into the school system a greater proportion 
of our youngsters and we have kept more of them in the system 
longer than any other nation. Between 1870 and 1955, while our 
population was increasing four times, our public high school popula- 
tion was increasing approximately eighty times. At the same time 
that we have forced this expansion upon the system, we have pressed 
our educators to include in the curriculum an incredible variety of 
subjects, to take over more and more of the functions of the home, 
and to accept a sense of responsibility for every psychic or civic 
crisis involving individuals below the age of consent. 

That our educators did not founder completely under these 
chaotic pressures is impressive. That they may be credited with heroic 
achievements in creating a system of universal education is a simple 
fact. 

And that their failures are in some measure failures of the 
American people is undeniable. 

We do not wish to absolve cur educators of the mistakes they 
have made. At the same time, we should not attempt to absolve our- 
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selves. The fateful question is not whether we have done well, or 
whether we are doing better than we have done in the past, but 
whether we are meeting the stern demands and unparalleled oppor- 
tunities of the times. And the answer is that we are vot. 

Not only must our educators handle a huge increase in the 
number of students, they must offer higher quality in education. From 
time to time one still hears arguments over guantity versus quality 
education. Behind such arguments is the assumption that a society 
can choose to educate a few people exceedingly well or to educate 
a great number of people somewhat less well, but that it cannot do 
both. But a modern society such as ours cannot choose to do one or 
the other. It has no choice but to do both. Our kind of society 
calls for the maximum development of individual potentialities 
at all levels. 

Fortunately, the demand to educate everyone up to the level of 
his ability and the demand for excellence in education are not incom- 
patible. We must honor both goals. We must seek excellence in a 
context of concern for all. 

If we are to do justice to these considerations, one of our 
most pressing needs is a revision of the false emphasis which the 
American people are coming to place on the purely formal evidence 
of education. Our dilemma with respect to higher education is illus- 
trative. We have made of the receipt of a college degree an accolade 
of merit not in terms of the intellectual achievement which it should 
symbolize but in terms of the prestige which it attracts. To have 
received a college degree is becoming an essential qualification for . 
entry into a great many careers, even though that career may not 
utilize any of the particular kind of education which has been re- 
ceived. With these conditions prevailing, it is not surprising to find 
some people insisting that literally no one should be made “unequal’’ 
by a lack of higher education. 

This dilemma is not limited to college education alone. It is 
manifest in the entire educational spectrum. By insisting that eguality 
means an exactly similar exposure to education, regardless of the 
variations in interest and capacity of the student, we are in fact inflict- 
ing a subtle but serious form of inequality upon our young people. 
We are limiting the development of individual excellence in exchange 
for a uniformity of external treatment. Too many of our school 
systems have fallen into a chronological lock step under which all 
young people start off together at a given age and march forward one 
grade per year. Because many educators reject the idea of grouping 
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by ability, the ablest students are often exposed to educational pro- 
grams whose content is too thin and whose pace is too slow to 
challenge their abilities. 


C. THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


No educational system can be better than its teachers. Yet we 
face severe problems both in the supply of teachers at all levels and 
in their quality. The number of new school teachers needed in the 
next decade is between one-third and one-half of all the four-year 
college graduates of every kind in the same period. Since only one 
out of every four or five college graduates enters school teaching the 
magnitude of the problem is apparent, even allowing for the fact 
that recent college graduates are not the only source of supply. The 
danger of a decline in the quality of our corps of teachers is obvious. 
Even today it is in need of improvement: as of 1956, 33 per cent of the 
elementary teachers did not hold A. B. degrees and more than 21 
per cent of all public school teachers had less than four years of 
college. 

At the college level, far from improving our corps of teachers 
we may be slipping backward. The National Education Association 
reports that “‘since 1953-1954, holders of the doctor’s degree among 
the newly employed full-time teachers have decreased 25.2 per cent.” 
Although academic degrees and quality are not identical, it is clear 
that such a sharp decline in formal preparation may be symptomatic 
of decline in other respects. And the pressures immediately ahead are 
likely to make matters worse. 

Under the present system of incentives, both financial and 
social, it is likely that even those who have a formally adequate prepara- 
tion contain a disproportionate number of individuals of low energy 
or over-all ability. This is particularly true at the college level. For 
many of the qualities that are most necessary for effective college 
teaching are in great demand in other fields as well. And since the 
financial rewards of nonacademic work are generally much higher, it 
is hard to attract the ablest people into academic life. There is a 
certain irony in this. The industrial and governmental organizations 
that are outbidding the universities for the young people who might 
have gone into college teaching are precisely the organizations which 
in the long run stand to lose most if the quality of our higher educa- 
tion deteriorates. 
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The problem of recruitment is inseparable from the prepara- 
tion required to enter the teaching profession. If the programs for 
the preparation of teachers are rigid, formalistic and shallow, they 
will drive away able minds as fast as they are recruited. Unhappily, 
preparation for pre-college teaching has come all too close to that 
condition. In some states the requirements for certification are so 
technical and trivial as to make it unlikely that individuals with a 
first-class liberal education would even apply—or be eligible if they 
did apply. 

Perhaps no profession has suffered such a general neglect of 
specialized abilities as that of the teacher. Teachers at the pre-college 
level tend to be handled as interchangeable units in an educational 
assembly line. The best teacher and the poorest in a school may 
teach the same grade and subject, use the same textbook, handle the 
same number of students, get paid the same salaries, and rise in 
salary at the same speed to the same ceiling. Clearly, if the teaching 
profession is to be made more attractive, this will have to be changed. 


Fortunately, there appears to be a lively movement to correct 
these difficulties. The Educational Policies Commission has recently 
re-emphasized that “every teacher should have both a liberal education 
and a knowledge in depth of the field in which he teaches.” Colleges 
of teacher education are re-examining their curricula with a new aware- 
ness of the problem. Groups concerned with teacher certification are 
reviewing state regulations in a similar spirit. The liberal arts colleges 
are once again accepting some responsibility for teacher preparation. 
It is essential that all of these efforts to strengthen and enrich the 
process of teacher preparation be continued and given added impetus. 
It is necessary to clear away the deadwood of formalistic requirements; 
and to provide a variety of stimulating paths to pre-college teaching. 


As for the preparation of college teachers, the problem is one 
of reforming and expanding graduate education. There has been 
more emphasis on research and research training than on the prepara- 
tion of teachers. The most farsighted leaders in the graduate schools 
have called attention to the conditions which make graduate education 
an interminable process for many students, which degrade the master’s 
degree, and which belittle the importance of the teaching function. 
The graduate schools need courage and flexibility to correct these 
conditions. They also need money. It is essential that ample funds 
be made available for construction of new facilities, remodeling of old 
facilities, and for the general operating budgets of the graduate schools. 
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But even with aggressive recruitment there appears to be little 
or no likelihood that we can bring into teaching at any level anything 
approaching the number of qualified and gifted teachers we need. We 
can be certain that there will never be enough teachers with the 
extraordinary human gifts which make for inspired teaching. We 
must therefore utilize our superior teachers more effectively. 


One way to make better use of the ablest teachers is to 
eliminate many of the petty tasks which occupy a teacher’s time. 
Less highly trained classroom assistants may accomplish much in the 
lightening of this burden. Another measure is the employment of 
such devices as television to bring extraordinarily effective teachers into 
contact with larger numbers of students than they would otherwise 
face. Films may be similarly useful. 


Such innovations as the teacher aide and television should not 
be thought of as stopgap measures to surmount the immediate teacher 
shortage, but as the beginnings of a long overdue revolution in teach- 
ing techniques. The emergence of techniques that make it possible 
to reach large numbers of students economically (e.g., television and 
films) has led some observers to decry a mass approach to teaching. 
This is not a necessary consequence. All such techniques should only 
be used to extend the impact of exceptionally gifted teachers, or to 
perform teaching tasks that may best be handled by such techniques, 
so that the teacher may be freed for creative attention to tasks which 
can only be accomplished through personal interaction. 


In examining new patterns of teacher utilization, it is not 
important whether one agrees or disagrees with any specific measure. 
One may take any of several views of the usefulness of television or 
films in teaching. It zs important to recognize that present patterns of 
utilization are simply not going to work except in a few institutions 
which are sufficiently prosperous to preserve them. It zs important to 
accept the desirability of a rigorous reappraisal of present patterns 
and courageous experimentation with new patterns. This must include 
a candid weighing of essentials and nonessentials in the curriculum; 
more flexible and imaginative approaches to the problem of class 
size; and—at the level of higher education—the trying out of ap- 
proaches which place more responsibility on the student for his own 
education. 


But the root problem of the teaching profession remains 
financial. More perhaps than any other profession, teaching needs 
dedicated men and women to whom pay is not an overriding con- 
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sideration; but until we pay teachers at least as well as the middle 
echelon of executives we cannot expect the profession to attract its 
full share of the available range of talents. Salaries must be raised 
immediately and substantially. Almost as important as the level 
of pay is the fact that promotional policy for most school systems 
is routine and depends much more on seniority than on merit. And 
the top salary is not sufficiently far above the bottom salary to con- 
stitute a meaningful incentive. Those with more than modest financial 
needs and responsibilities can only solve their problems by becoming 
administrators or by leaving education altogether. 


D. THE CURRICULUM 


Next in importance to teachers is what they teach. Reform of 
the curriculum is too large a subject to deal with here, but we can 
suggest some of its dimensions. 

At the pre-college level, the gravest problem today is to reach 
some agreement on priorities in subject matter. There is little or no 
dispute about the content of the curriculum in the first seven or eight 
grades, and relatively little about the ““general education” provided for 
all pupils in grades 9 to 12. It is almost universal to require that all 
pupils study composition and literature for all four high school years. 
It is also widely accepted that all will study at least one year of high 
school mathematics, one year of science, and three to four years of 
social studies, including American history, in grades 9 to 12. We have 
been extraordinarily tolerant, however, in the matter of electives in 
the high school. In the great “democracy of subject matters’’ which 
we have allowed to develop, it is only a moderate exaggeration to 
say that beyond the prescribed subjects (which take about half the 
student’s time) any subject has been considered to be as important as 
any other subject. 

Deciding what is more important and what is less important 
among the electives is particularly vital in the case of the abler student, 
who must be challenged and held to high standards of performance. 
And establishing the relative importance of subjects for the abler 
student is not as controversial a matter as some seem to think. When 
educational leaders can be persuaded to list elective subjects in order 
of priority, a high degree of agreement emerges as to the top items 
on the list. Without presuming to lay down an inflexible set of 
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recommendations, we may suggest what these high priority items in a 
solid high school curriculum might be for those of considerable 
academic ability. (These recommendations are based partly upon a 
recent study by Dr. James B. Conant and partly upon the findings 
of a conference sponsored by the National Education Association of 
‘Education of the Academically Talented.’’) 

In addition to the general education prescribed for all—four 
years of English, three to four years of social studies, one year of 
mathematics and one year of science—the academically talented student 
should have two to three additional years of science, three additional 
years of mathematics, and at least three years of a foreign language. 
For certain students, the study of a second foreign language, for at 
least three years, might replace the fourth year of mathematics and 
the third year of science. 

Particularly with respect to the highest priority subjects, we 
must modernize and improve the quality of the courses themselves. 
Virtually every subject in the curriculum would profit by a lively 
reform movement of the sort now going on in physics and mathe- 
matics teaching. Certainly every subject would profit by the attention 
of the best minds in that particular field. For too long the leading 
authorities in these fields, accustomed to the rarefied intellectual air 
of college and university teaching, could not be bothered to concern 
themselves with how their subject was taught in elementary and 
secondary schools, what kinds of courses were designed, or what 
sorts of textbooks were being written. In the past half dozen years, it 
has come as a shock to such people to realize that a poor harvest at 
the college level is often directly traceable to a failure of sound 
cultivation at earlier levels. 


E. SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Though we cannot discuss in detail each of the fields of study, 
it is worthwhile to say a few words about education in science and 
mathematics. The public reactions to this subject have been so intense 
and so diverse that it has not been easy for the informed citizen to 
appraise the issues. The simplest way to avoid confusion is to keep 
a few basic ideas firmly in mind. 

First, the crisis in our science education is not an invention of 
the newspapers, or scientists, or the Pentagon. It is a real crisis. 

Second, the U.S.S.R. is not the “cause” of the crisis. The cause 
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of the crisis is our breath-taking movement into a new technological 
era. The U.S.S.R. has served as a rude stimulus to awaken us to that 
reality. 

The heart of the matter is that we are moving with headlong 
speed into a new phase in man’s long struggle to control his environ- 
ment, a phase beside which the industrial revolution may appear a 
modest alteration of human affairs. Nuclear energy, exploration of 
outer space, revolutionary studies of brain functioning, important new 
work on the living cell—all point to changes in our lives so startling 
as to test to the utmost our adaptive capacities, our stability and our 
wisdom. 

The immediate implications for education may be briefly stated. 
We need an ample supply of high calibre scientists, mathematicians 
and engineers. Quantitative arguments over the shortages in these fields 
are beside the point. We need quality and we need it in considerable 
quantity! Whatever the existing needs, it is in the nature of a revolu- 
tion that its continuing impetus derives from the unknown needs, 
the new opportunities and vistas which are the hallmark of creativity. 
We must develop guidance efforts designed to reach all able young- 
sters, and we must engage in a major expansion of the facilities for 
science teaching. 

There is a danger of training scientists so narrowly in their 
specialties that they are unprepared to shoulder the moral and civic 
responsibilities which the modern world thrusts upon them. But just 
as we must insist that every scientist be broadly educated, so we 
must see to it that every educated person be literate in science. In the 
short run this may contribute to our survival. In the long run it 1s 
essential to our integrity as a society. We cannot afford to have our 
most highly educated people living in intellectual isolation from one 
another, without even an elementary understanding of each othet’s 
intellectual concerns. Such fragmentation must lead to a loss of social 
purpose. 

This bears also upon the balance in education between the 
sciences, the social sciences and the humanities. Each has a vital part 
to play and any policy which fails to nourish and strengthen all is 
shortsighted indeed. 


F. THE IDENTIFICATION OF TALENT 
AND. THE USES;OF (DIVERSIIDs 


Any educational system is, among other things, a great sorting- 
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out process. One of its most important goals is to identify and guide 
able students and to challenge each student to develop his capacities 
to the utmost. 


There is overwhelming evidence of a determination on the 
part of the American people that the sorting-out process be carried out 
mercifully and generously, rather than ruthlessly, rigidly or mechan- 
ically. But it has sometimes seemed that rather than admit differences 
in talent—or at least taking responsibility for assessing it—we prefer 
to accept mediocrity. 


In recent months there has been much discussion of large- 
scale testing programs for the purpose of identifying talent. Used 
with a sound understanding of their strengths and limitations, present 
testing procedures can contribute significantly to a program of talent 
identification. When large numbers are involved, tests may uncover 
talent that would otherwise go unnoticed. And even when large 
numbers are not involved, a particular youngster’s aptitude may be such 
as to defy easy diagnosis and may escape the attention of all but the 
keenest of teachers. 


But testing procedures unwisely used can do harm. A few 
basic considerations with respect to them must be understood. 

First, tests are most effective in measuring academic aptitude 
and achievement. There are certain other kinds of aptitude and 
achievement that they can measure, but with less assurance. And 
there are many kinds of talent that must go unmeasured because no 
adequate measuring instruments exist. In short, the tests are effective 
on a limited front. Decisions based on test scores must be made with 
the awareness of the imponderables in human behavior. We cannot 
measure the rare qualities of character that are a necessary ingredient 
of great performance. We cannot measure aspiration or purpose. We 
cannot measure courage, vitality or determination. 

Second, no single test should become a basis for important 
decisions. A series of scores obtained over the years enables teachers 
to achieve a reliable perspective on the young person’s aptitudes, and 
minimizes the possibility of false diagnosis. 

Third, test scores are one kind of data to be placed alongside 
other kinds of data. The test score is not to be worshipped as a 
datum so decisive that it alone can be used to settle an individual’s 
fate; it is a highly useful addition to other data but should not replace 
them. Unfortunately, the most powerful influence making for exces- 
sive dependence on test scores is the willingness of adults to evade 
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their responsibility for complex and difficult decisions concerning the 
child. The test score should be regarded as an aid in making—not 
a device for evading—such decisions. 


The identification of talent is no more than the first step. It 
should be only part of a strong guidance program. The word guidance 
has a variety of meanings; we use it here to mean advice concerning 
the young person’s educational problems and the most appropriate 
course of study for him. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
such guidance is essential to the success of our system. As many 
teachers as possible should be trained to take part in it. As many 
high schools as possible should have special guidance officers to sup- 
plement the teachers where greater technical knowledge is required. 


The objective of all educational guidance should be to stimu- 
late the individual to make the most of his potentialities. The fact 
that a substantial fraction of the top quarter of high school graduates 
fail to go on to college is a startling indictment of our guidance 
system. It is not surprising that teachers, trained as they are to deal 
protectively and helpfully toward young people, should focus a 
major portion of their guidance efforts on those who seem most in 
need of help, such as the retarded and the delinquents. But there are 
students at the high end of the scale who present an equally great 
problem as far as their own self-fulfillment is concerned and an even 
greater problem as far as society is concerned. Within the framework 
of concern for all, guidance should give particular attention to able 
students. 


The general academic capacity of students should be at least 
tentatively identified by the eighth grade as the result of repeated 
testings and classroom performance in the elementary grades. An 
adequate guidance system would insure that each student would then 
be exposed to the sort of program that will develop to the full the 
gifts which he possesses. 


But the schools cannot do full justice to each young person 
in developing what gifts he may possess until they face frankly the 
need to provide different programs for different types and levels of 
ability. Our schools have made far more progress in dentifying dif- 
ferent levels of talent than in the development of programs for these 
different levels. Adequate attention to individual differences means 
rejecting a rigid policy of promotion by age; and it means sensible 
experimentation with various kinds of flexibility in the curriculum to 
meet the varying needs of young people. And especially it means 
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providing unusually able boys and girls with rigorous and challenging 
experiences. 

In courses in which there is a wide spread of student ability— 
in English and other courses required of all students—there should 
be sections arranged according to aptitude 7 that subject. It is im- 
portant to note that a student might be in a fast-learning group in 
mathematics, in a second group for history, and a third group for 
French. This is a very different thing from arbitrarily separating all 
students with intelligence scores above a certain figure and placing 
them in a separate curriculum as a block. 

Some critics of our schools have advocated the European pat- 
tern of two entirely separate school systems after approximately the 
sixth grade—one system college preparatory and the other vocational 
in character. Such separation would be unpalatable to most Americans, 
and in any case separate school systems are unnecessary. There is no 
reason why youngsters at all levels of scholastic ability should not 
sit in the same homeroom, play on the same teams, act in the same 
plays, attend the same dances, and share in the same student govern- 
ment. And there are many reasons why such a common experience 
is important. 

The argument against two entirely separate school systems 
need not rule out the possibility that in our larger cites we may 
develop special schools to meet special purposes, for example, the 
famed Bronx High School of Science. Our best guide in these matters 
is to vary the rule to fit the circumstances. 

We have referred repeatedly to that portion of the high 
school population capable of high calibre college work—roughly 15 
to 20 per cent of the students. A more special problem is presented by 
the top two per cent of the high school population. From this highly 
selected group will come many of the young men and women who 
will reach the pinnacles of intellectual achievement and creativity in 
the years ahead. No effort should be spared to provide them with the 
opportunities for challenging study. 

For this group particularly, the Advanced Placement Program 
is important. Under this program, now sponsored by the College 
Entrance Examination Board, an expanding number of secondary 
schools, both public and private, are offering college-level courses to 
their best juniors and seniors. Many colleges are prepared to permit 
such students to ‘leapfrog’ freshman college courses and get credit 
for them. Another approach is represented by the experimental Pro- 
gram for Early Admission to College, under which about one thousand 
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able students have entered twelve different colleges over the last five 
years before completing the last year or two of high school. An 
evaluation of the first two groups to graduate from college under this 
experiment shows that, on the whole, they have far outperformed 
their classmates academically; and despite their lower age, their social 
and emotional adjustment to college compares favorably with that of 
students generally. 

The important thing is to rid ourselves of the notion that 
either a flexible promotion policy or flexible curricular arrangements 
are undemocratic in spirit. We cannot escape the fact of individual 
differences, and we cannot escape the necessity for coping with them. 
Whether we like it or not, they are a central fact in any educational 
system—and in any society. The good society is not one that ignores 
them but one that deals with them wisely and compassionately. 

If we are really serious about equality of opportunity,’ we 
shall be serious about individual differences, because what constitutes 
opportunity for one man is a stone wall for the next. If we are to 
do justice to the individual we must seek for him the level and 
kind of education which will open 4s eyes, stimulate 47s mind and 
unlock 47s potentialties. We should seek to develop many educational 
patterns—each geared to the particular capacities of the student for 
whom it is designed. 

But though the educational patterns may differ, the goals 
remain much the same for all: enabling each young person to go as 
far as his aptitude will permit in fundamental knowledge and skills, 
and motivating him to continue his own self-development to the full 
along similar lines. 

If we recognize the necessity of diverse educational paths, it 
may then be easier to accept the fact that education in a four year 
college 1s not the only road to a full and useful life. Americans who 
honestly believe in the full realization of every man’s potentialities 
find themselves engaged in a two-front war. On the one hand, they 
must fight to make college education more widely available to those 
who are fitted for it. On the other, they must deny that college is 
the only key to success and happiness. 

We will do well to stress the many kinds of achievement of 
which a human being is capable. The sort of capacity measured by 
the conventional scholastic aptitude test is very important; but we 
should be wary of putting too monolithic an emphasis upon this 
particular talent. Instead we should encourage all kinds of individuals 
to run on all kinds of tracks. In this way we can distribute very 
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widely the rewards of self-esteem and self-respect which are the 
healthiest preventives of leveling reactions. We can encourage on the 
broadest scale that release of individual energy and positive moti- 
vation which have traditionally been among the greatest strengths of 
our society. We can then insist, as we must, that democracy is not 
to be conceived as an invitation to share a common mediocrity but 
as a system that allows each to express and live up to the special 
excellence that is in him. We can then demand the best of our most 
gifted, most talented and most spirited youngsters. And we can 
dedicate ourselves to the cultivation of distinction, and a sense of 
quality. 


G. FINANCING 


All of the problems of the schools lead us back sooner or 
later to one basic problem—financing. It is a problem with which 
we cannot afford to cope half-heartedly. Education has always been 
essential to achievement of our political and moral objectives. It has 
emerged as a necessary ingredient in our technological advancement. 
And now events have underscored its value in terms of sheer survival. 

It will not be enough to meet the problem grudgingly or 
with a little more money. The nation’s need for good education is 
immediate; and good education is expensive. That is a fact which 
the American people have never been quite prepared to face. At stake 
is nothing less than our national greatness and our aspirations for 
the dignity of the individual. If the public is not prepared for this, 
then responsible educators, business leaders, political leaders, unions, 
and civic organizations must join in a national campaign to prepare 
them. 

But first our national leaders will themselves have to grasp the 
true scope of the task. Perhaps the greatest problem facing American 
education is the widely held view that all we require are a few more 
teachers, a few more buildings, a little more money. Such an 
approach will be disastrous. We are moving into the most demand- 
ing era in our history. An educational system grudgingly and tardily 
patched to meet the needs of the moment will be perpetually out of 
date. We must build for the future in education as daringly and 
aggressively as we have built other aspects of our national life in 
the past. 

Against a gross national product of $391 billion in 1955, 
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total expenditures on formal education in the United States ran just 
under $14 billion, or 3.6 per cent of the GNP. This total breaks down 
as follows: 


Billions 

Public Elementary and Secondary $9.4 
Private Elementary and Secondary v2 
Public Higher Education i 
Private Higher Education WS 
Total $14.0 


Since 1930 this relationship of educational expenditures to 
GNP has remained relatively constant at about 3.5 per cent. This 
has meant, of course, a large increase in total dollars spent on educa- 
tion as the national product has risen, but the increase has not been 
sufficient to keep pace with the rise in enrollments much less to 
outstrip it. The result is a proportionately smaller expenditure of the 
GNP per pupil. 

Even allowing for considerably greater efficiency in the use 
of educational funds, it is likely that ten years hence our schools 
and colleges will require at least double their present level of finan- 
cial support to handle our growing student population. In other 
words, by 1967 the entire educational effort is likely to call for expen- 
ditures on the order of $30 billion, measured in today’s prices. Since 
the gross national product by 1967 has been estimated to be around 
$600 billion, educational expenditures would absorb about 5 per cent 
of gross national product in contrast with the current 3.6 per cent 
level. 

A tise of this magnitude in the proportion of the gross 
national product devoted to education may require a sharp departure 
from past patterns of financing, particularly where public funds are 
involved. There has already appeared a tendency to shift the burden 
of school support from local to state government. The proportion of 
support coming from the state level shifted from just under 17 per 
cent in 1930 to over 37 per cent in 1954. The reasons are many— 
not the least compelling of which is the fact that sole reliance on 
local financial resources results in gross inequalities of educational 
opportunity from one district to another. 

In the past, Americans have preferred to accomplish the fi- 
nancing of public education, like the financing of most nondefense 
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public facilities and services, at the state and local level. But state 
and local tax systems are in some respects archaic and it is very 
difficult to keep the revenues from this source growing in step with 
the economy or with the growing demand for governmental services 
which an expanding economy creates. This is due partly to the 
excessive dependence of state and local revenues—particularly the 
latter—upon the real property tax, which is notably laggard in its 
response to rising income. And it is due partly to the fact that state 
and local governments are reluctant to extend or expand their taxing 
systems for fear of placing their communities or states at a competitive 
disadvantage relative to other areas. 

It is this weakness in the state and local taxing systems more 
than anything else that gives rise to current proposals for increased 
federal support of education. For those who wish to resist or post- 
pone the resort to federal funds and at the same time not constrict 
educational services there seems to be only one alternative: a thorough, 
painful, politically courageous overhaul of state and local tax systems. 

The proposals for federal support of education have stimulated 
wide spread public discussion; but there is an air of unreality about 
much of the debate. For a great deal of the debate centers around a 
doctrinal dispute over the dangers of such support. Over the years, 
while this full-dress discussion has been going on in the public eye, 
practical-minded legislators and executives on the one hand and hard- 
pressed educators on the other have been hammering out compromises 
almost unnoticed. And out of these compromises over the years has 
come a great variety of well-established federal programs in educa- 
tion. No discussion of federal support to education can proceed on a 
sensible basis without first recognizing this fact. Federal programs 
in education now exist on a large scale. They take a great many 
forms. It is certain that they will increase both in scale and in variety. 
It is a stark fact that there are educational problems gravely affecting 
the national interest which may be soluble only through federal action. 

Under the circumstances, it is important for those who are 
apprehensive about the growth of federal support of education to 
examine the direction which it takes. There is no chance that we can 
turn back the clock and eliminate federal support of education. There 
is a chance that far sighted men may influence the direction of federal 
support or the &vds of federal support. 

In seeking to exercise such influence, they would do well to 
bear in mind four principles in appraising proposals for federal sup- 
port of education: 
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1. The federal government should address itself to those 
needs which educational leaders have identified as having a high 
priority. This may seem obvious, but governmental action is 
sometimes influenced more heavily by the political appeal of a 
program than by the need for such a program. 


2. Federal funds should constitute one source of support 
among many. State, local and private sources of funds should 
continue to be the major factor in the support of education. 
Federal funds should be used only to balance the serious gaps 

in the total national educational system, and should be given in such 
a manner as to encourage state and local governments to use their 
own resources, and where necessary to remove the barriers to use of 
their own resources. 


3. It should preserve local leadership and local control 
over education. 


4. It should be based on a recognition that the govern- 
ment inevitably exercises a certain leadership function in what- 
ever it does. The effect of a government scholarship program 
may go far beyond the immediate impact of the grants. The fact 
that the government chooses to recognize high talent could have 
far-reaching consequences in the attitudes of young people. Any 
federal support to education shall therefore be concentrated on 
certain strategic areas. The federal government should see its 
role as that of a pacemaker rather than as confirming traditional 
and often outdated attitudes. 


Perhaps the most popular form of federal support for educa- 
tion is the scholarship program. Scholarships appeal powerfully to 
our concern for providing opportunity to young people. And they 
involve a minimum hazard of federal interference. The money goes 
to the student and he decides which university he wishes to attend. It 
may be public or private, religious or secular: the thorny problems 
involved in direct governmental dealing with certain kinds of institu- 
tions never present themselves. . 

The great political appeal of such programs makes it necessary 
to point out that however important in themselves scholarship programs 
may be, they are not a solution to the problem of financing higher 
education. There is no long-run gain in sending more and more young- 
sters to weaker and weaker institutions. As long as very few institu- 
tions charge tuition covering the full cost of education, a scholarship 
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program which enables the student to pay his tuition should provide 
the college with a supplementary grant to make up the full cost of his 
education. 

Another much discussed form of federal aid which involves a 
minimum of hazard to local initiative is funds for building construc- 
tion. In the years immediately ahead, great expansion of the physical 
plant will be required at every level of the educational system. To the 
extent that the federal government can assist in this problem either 
through loans or outright grants, it will be engaging in one of the most 
helpful and least hazardous forms of support to education. 

One important question in the financing of higher education 
is the future of privately-financed colleges and universities. Their share 
of total enrollments has already declined to well below 50 per cent; 
and within fifteen years their share of students could easily be closer 
to 25 per cent. If this decrease in percentage of students is accom- 
panied by a waning of influence, it must be viewed with severe mis- 
givings. Publicly-financed and privately-financed institutions have each 
made distinctive and essential contributions to the vitality of American 
higher education. We have come to recognize that the existence side 
by side of these alternative patterns of support and control is a healthy 
thing for all concerned. Here as in so many other aspects of our national 
life we find that diverse sources of control make for freedom and 
vitality in the system. 

Some have urged that one solution of the problem lies in reform 
of the pricing system of the privately-financed college. Today tuition 
charges frequently represent 50 per cent or less of actual instructional 
costs, so that every student automatically receives a large hidden scholar- 
ship financed out of endowment income, current gifts, and low faculty 
salaries. Overt scholarships are then superimposed upon the hidden 
scholarships for those students who cannot even afford the cut rates. 
Some have suggested an alternate policy under which tuition would be 
set at the fw// cost of instruction and each student would receive what- 
ever amount of scholarship or other financial assistance he needed and 
would pay whatever proportion of the full tuition he could afford. 
This would eliminate hidden scholarships, put all student subsidies out 
in the open, and place all student charges on an ability-to-pay basis. No 
student would receive a subsidy if he did not need it, and not a dollar 
of alumni gifts or other income would be wasted on hidden subsidies 
to students whose families could well afford the real cost of a good 
college education. But many people disagree, basically and philosophi- 
cally, with such a policy and find fundamental difficulties in it. One 
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difficulty is that it might put the privately-financed institutions at a 
severe disadvantage in attracting students as compared with the pub- 
licly-financed institutions. Another is that such a plan would require 
that a large proportion of the student body be subjected to a means 
test, which would be very difficult in administrative terms. 

Unquestionably the solution for the privately-financed institu- 
tions lies not in any one device but in the simultaneous exploration of 
numerous paths—both for cutting costs and for raising money: for 
example, eliminating unnecessary frills in the curriculum; sharing facili- 
ties with neighboring institutions; dropping the extravagant notion 
that every institution must offer a carbon copy of the curriculum offered 
by every other institution; making radically better use of physical facili- 
ties; raising tuition; cultivating increased corporate and alumni giving; 
and obtaining certain kinds of federal support. Unless changes such 
as these are carried out there is real danger that the influence of private 
higher education will progressively decline. 


IV—The Use and Misuse 
of Human Abilities 


Unused talents lead to personal frustration but they also deprive 
a society of the mainspring of its vitality. To realize our ideal of 
maximum personal development, it is not only essential that we inspire 
our people to the best that is in them but it is also essential to give 
them an opportunity to exercise that best. A society must learn to 
regard every instance of a misuse of talent as an injustice to the 
individual and an injury to itself. And it must cultivate the ideal and 
the exercise of excellence by every means at its disposal. 

These are the matters to which our report now turns. 


A. THE INADEQUATE USE OF TALENT 


There exist at least four broad categories in which talent is 
wasted wholesale. The first one—and the one which must lie heaviest 
on our conscience—is our disadvantaged minorities. In addition, the 
better use of the talents of women and of older workers presents prob- 
lems which are perplexing from the standpoint of social action. And 
the existence of economically depressed areas and segments of the 
population continues to be a challenge for all who are concerned with 
the development of individual potentialities. 


1. The Fuller Use of Underprivileged Minorities 


Primary among these groups is, of course, the Negro, who has 
been disadvantaged economically as well as politically and socially in 
the United States. Occasionally one hears it said that “‘the talented 
Negro will always make out all right.” This misses the point. The 
smothering of talent under such circumstances is not an explicit, direct, 
observable act; it is a cumulative process. It is not so much that devel- 
oped talent is rejected but that talent is not allowed to develop. It 
withers under the cumulative impact of poverty and ignorance at home, 
degraded neighborhoods, poor educational facilities, limited job op- 
portunities, and the ever-present fear of rebuff. 
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What has. until recently been thought of solely in terms of an 
abrogation of moral principle takes on even additional meaning in a 
society in need of talent. The denial of opportunity to the Negro 
results in the loss of potentially creative and skillful manpower. 

The end of segregation, with all the difficult adjustments it 
imposes, is of course a step in the right direction. Legislation such as 
fair employment practices acts will add a necessary stimulus to pri- 
vate reorientation of attitudes. The migration trends which are distri- 
buting the Negro population throughout the nation will contribute to 
alleviation of the problem. Negro athletes, teachers, airline hostesses, 
diplomats, judges, government officials not only symbolize the fact that 
the problem is already on its way to being solved, but serve to accelerate 
the trend. Yet all these are only first steps. Until the Negro has been 
offered equal opportunity with the non-Negro to develop and use his 
individual talents to the utmost, and until he can be encouraged to 
make the most of his opportunity, we shall have failed to achieve our 
moral goal. 


2. Better Use of the Talents of Women 


As a recent report of the National Manpower Council made 
clear, women are playing an increasingly important role in the Amer- 
ican economy: one out of every three workers in our regular labor force 
of nearly 70 million is a woman. To this already large contribution, 
we can expect a substantial increase over the next decades due to the 
age composition of our population. The average American woman 
today is married before she reaches voting age, and frequently com- 
pletes her family of two or three by her late twenties. Thus some time 
in her thirties or early forties, she may be in search of meaningful 
activity outside the home. Some women may find satisfaction in volun- 
teer work, but many others will prefer or need a paid job on a tee or 
full-time basis. 

However, the availability will be wasted—despite the eagerness 
of many married women to work—if we do not take active steps to 
utilize this potential resource. In the educational, nursing and welfare 
fields—all characterized by shortages—rigid training and licensing 
requirements make it difficult for able women to qualify for available 
openings. Outside of these professions women are faced with other 
handicaps of a less formal but more prejudicial nature. There are still 
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relatively few professional fields beyond nursing and teaching in which 
women participate extensively. Many firms still hesitate to use women 
in executive capacities or to include in executive training programs 
even those women who expect to remain in employment. 


Finally, it is still true that women are typically less well pre- 
pared for careers than men. To a degree this reflects the continuance 
of nineteenth-century attitudes; to a degree it reflects a still ambivalent 
attitude toward work on the part of women themselves. Whatever the 
reason for the inadequate preparation, no improvement is likely to 
occur until there are substantially better opportunities for the gifted 
woman to find an occupation suitable to her capacities. And there is a 
growing need to provide educational opportunities for mature women 
on a part-time basis to help them qualify themselves for professional 
employment when their child-rearing responsibilities begin to ease. 
Nothing that we have said should be taken as belittling the meaning- 
ful and satisfying role of the wife and mother. Our earlier comments 
on the importance of family life stand as evidence of our conviction 
that no task could be more important to the nation than maintaining 
the integrity of the family. 


3. The Rehabilitation of Economically Depressed Areas 
and Segments of the Population 


When President Eisenhower asked Congress for legislation to 
assist the depressed areas of the country, he stressed the need for 
action on grounds of equity: why should a child born in the back- 
woods of the Appalachians be deprived of opportunities available to 
children whose parents are fortunate enough to be living in more 
prosperous regions ? 


The nation is paying a high price for its depressed areas in terms 
of the wastage of human abilities. Children who grow up under con- 
ditions that do not stimulate development not only suffer personal 
deprivation but are all too apt to be social liabilities. During the first 
year of the Korean conflict the national failure rate on the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test was 19.2 per cent but the failure rate for 
men from nine states where incomes and educational expenditures are 
relatively low ranged from 34 to 58 per cent. This illustrates the truth 
that poor education in any one area of the nation should be of serious 
concern to the whole nation. The constant movement of population 
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from one part of the country to another makes the problem even more 
obviously one of national concern. 


4. Better Use of Older Workers 


This problem has gained prominence because of the changing 
age composition of our population, but it is hardly a new problem. In 
our society the role of the older person is difficult, perhaps more for 
psychological than for material reasons. The grandparent is not a 
figure of authority as in some cultures, but is relegated to the periphery 
of family life. Part of the problem is that health and longevity 
standards have improved markedly, so that an individual at 65 has 
higher potentialities than was the case a generation ago. Neither our 
houses nor our values are such as to accommodate the old. They must 
largely fend for themselves. 

These facts have had significant consequences. The spectre of 
dependent old age has been a powerful factor in the emphasis on pen- 
sioned retirement as a goal of American life. Retirement security in all 
its various forms has made enormous gains in recent decades. But as 
these gains were achieved, the problem has unexpectedly shifted in 
focus. It was not foreseen in the thirties, when many of our retirement 
ideas became widely accepted, that the man facing economically secure 
retirement at 65 would fear boredom as intensely as an earlier genera- 
tion had feared want. Nor was it foreseen that the enterprise, public 
or private, which had lost his services, might find itself not rid of a 
burden but deprived of a still active personality. 

The truth is that only for a portion of older people has retire- 
ment with economic security become a treasured period of leisure when 
one can do “what one always wanted to.” For others it is a dreaded 
break in the texture and tempo of life, leading to personal dissatisfac- 
tion on the one hand, and to wasted ability on the other. 

To a certain extent this is unavoidable: in a highly organized 
society there must be compulsory retirement, not only to provide secur- 
ity for the individual, but to assure a steady turnover of opportunity 
at the top. Yet the waste of human talent in the premature retirement 
of still vigorous people clearly calls for remedial action. In some 
instances this action might take the form of a later retirement age. Or 
it might involve the development of special job opportunities for people 
over 65. Such opportunities have already been provided in college 
teaching: the professor retiring from one campus may be hired on 
special status by some other college. 
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B. THE USE OF TALENT IN LARGE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


An imaginative policy to nurture talent would include not only 
an effort to identify talent at all age levels, but a continuous develop- 
ment operation to rescue able people—at whatever age level—from 
situations which stifle individual potentialities. Such talent development 
should become a settled policy of every organization. Every corpora- 
tion, union, government agency, military service and professional group 
should—in its own best interest as well as that of its personnel— 
conduct a never-ending search for talent within its own staff. 

This sort of operation is likely to test severely our ingenuity and 
wisdom. For part of the problem of rescuing talent is to recognize 
talent. Any organization or society is all too likely to get trapped in its 
own stereotyped notions of what constitutes talent. As a result an 
apparent shortage of talent may often represent only a shortness of 
vision. 

Sometimes a change of jobs is extremely useful in lifting the 
individual out of his rut and exposing him to new challenges. In this 
connection it must be noted that nontransferable pension and benefit 
plans weaken the incentives of men and women to move to positions 
where better use could be made of their capacities and experience. 
There seems to be a need for more vesting of pension rights, so that 
the employee who moves to another job need not leave behind years ot 
accumulated benefits. 

Another problem is the large organization itself. The traits 
commonly associated with a high level of creativity (e.g., in the best 
scientists) are not always such as to make for success or even happi- 
ness in a large organization. Since many large organizations today 
cannot function without men of these gifts, a good deal of effort has 
been expended to resolve this dilemma. Some industrial concerns, par- 
ticularly those that depend on a high level of technological innovation, 
have learned much about how to attract and hold persons of high 
creativity and intelligence. The military, bound by many rigidities in 
the treatment of its personnel, has done less. And labor unions still 
have far to go if they are to develop a forward-looking policy for the 
nurture of talent within their ranks. 

Improved opportunities for advanced education within employ- 
ing organizations and under community auspices can help mature 
people to test their own unexplored interests and abilities and to 
develop their potentialities more fully. Education is never finished. 
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One must be continually exposed to it if one does not wish to stagnate. 
A degree is not an education, and the confusion on this point is per- 
haps the gravest weakness in American thinking about education. 

One consequence of the scarcity of professional skills is the 
hoarding of talent—a practice visible in a good many areas of govern- 
ment, business and academic life. In its most blatant form, hoarding 
involves the stockpiling of personnel in scarce categories. Thus a 
number of industrial firms have hired large numbers of engineers for 
whom they had no immediate need. The damage done to other organi- 
zations which might use such talent more constructively is appreciable 
but less disturbing than the damage to the able individuals who are 
thus deprived of constructive assignments. 

There are many less obvious, less deliberate forms of talent 
hoarding. Scientific personnel is jealously sought by different branches 
of the Armed Forces and the results of scientific research are not 
properly shared. Every government department now has its own staft 
of economists. Corporations bid indiscriminately for high talent on 
the campus without careful consideration as to the long-term prospects 
which they can offer to those talents. Universities, often within the 
same community, vie with one another for personnel to build up 
replicas of one another’s offerings. 

One obvious need is to broaden the mechanisms for sharing 
of personnel. Certainly there is little excuse for the absence of such 
sharing among government agencies. Competitive corporations may 
be understandably reluctant to share their scientific or technical per- 
sonnel, but an increased movement of able people back and forth 
between government and business might be a helpful step. Tours of 
duty of several years’ duration in the government might well be 
recognized by some corporations as a regular stage in the development 
of a man’s career, and experience in private business might enhance 
the value of a career civil servant. In academic life the sharing of 
intellectual talents, along lines already begun by a number of smaller 
colleges, and an attempt to dovetail rather than duplicate one another's 
offerings might yield important benefits. And a healthy traffic between 
the academic world and government and business is highly desirable. 

But great as they are, the opportunities for the better utiliza- 
tion of our talents and human abilities is only a partial answer to the 
larger problem before us. The fundamental challenge has to do with 
the motivation of the individuals comprising the society. It turns on 
their notion of what in the ultimate sense life is for; what, in short, 
gives it its value. 
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V—Mottvation and Values 


Excellent performance is a blend of talent and motive, of 
ability fused with zeal. Aptitude without aspiration is lifeless and 
inert. 

And that is only part of the story. When ability is brought to 
life by aspiration, there is the further question of the ends to which 
these gifts are applied. We do not wish to nurture the man of great 
talent and evil purpose. Not only does high performance take place 
in a context of values and purpose but if it is to be worth fostering, 
the values and purpose must be worthy of our allegiance. 

Some of our more discerning critics are uneasy about the cur- 
rent aspirations and values of Americans. They sense a lack of pur- 
pose in Americans; they see evidence that security, conformity, and 
comfort are idols of the day; and they fear that our young people 
have lost youth’s immemorial fondness for adventure, far horizons, 
and the challenge of the unpredictable. 

The critics point to the extraordinary difficulty we are having 
in persuading young people to enter some fields of work that are vital 
to our future as a nation. We cannot fill innumerable important 
assignments in the overseas activities of our government. There are 
not enough able people in basic research. There are not enough able 
people in teaching. The difficulty—the critics argue—is that these jobs 
require a measure of sacrifice or dedication, and some deviation from 
the standard formulas of American life. 

One may wish to apply a slight discount to these alarms and 
anxieties. Such self-criticism of our society is something of a national 
tradition. But one would be foolish to discount altogether the pene- 
trating observations made by so many qualified observers. Fortunately 
we do not need to decide whether the situation is seriously deplorable 
or only mildly so. It is possible to identify a posture more constructive 
than handwringing in connection with the problem. The truth is that 
never in our history have we been in a better position to commit our- 
selves wholeheartedly to the pursuit of excellence in every phase of 
our national life. 

Those who place little value on our material progress and fear 
the growing complexity of our society must reflect on the fact that 
precisely these circumstances have increased the possibility of a striving 
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for excellence for its own sake. For thanks to technological advances 
on the one hand, and the complexity of social organization on the 
other, hard dull toil and the routine chore are slowly giving way to a 
new, more exacting, and more imaginative level of work. And those 
who must still engage in tasks too cramping for the exercise of self- 
expression have much increased leisure and resources to pursue avoca- 
tions of a more self-fulfilling variety. The demands of society and 
the desire of the individual for self-realization are in this particular 
dimension more compatible than ever before. 

The cultivation of excellence, the pursuit of achievement for 
its own sake is a latent force in any society. Every society has had its 
fine craftsmen. Now with the changing nature of work needs and 
the social demand for skill and talent, the opportunity exists to bring 
that latent force to fuller expression. 

And it bears saying that among the many kinds of excellence of 
which the human is capable, intellectual and moral excellence has 
come to play a uniquely important role. Intellectual excellence has not 
always ranked high in the scale of values of Americans generally; but 
with our rising educational level and increasing prominence of intel- 
lectual pursuits, there are signs that this evaluation is changing. The 
desirability of such a change cannot be too strongly stressed. As we 
shall have occasion to note again, a nation only achieves the kind of 
greatness it seeks and understands. Only if we value intellectual 
excellence shall we have it. 

It is clear, then, that a substantial part of our task is to insure 
that the individual may be exposed to a context of values in which high 
performance is encouraged. It is essential, for example, that we enable 
young people to see themselves as participants in one of the most ex- 
citing eras in history and to have a sense of purpose in relation to it. 
It is essential that we enable them to see that they are living out in 
their own lives—in their own convictions and fears and tensions—one 
of the gravest crises that has ever occurred in man’s relationship to 
man. And they must see, too, that it is a time of great opportunity 
for man—if he has the wisdom and the courage to profit by it. 

Another task is to insure that young people are exposed to 
sufficient variety and challenge in their lives—to insure that they not 
be placed too early on an inflexible schedule of education, career pre- 
paration and job. Certainly for the most talented segment of our 
population, we must leave ample room for the sort of lesson one 
learns when one goes down a blind alley of one’s own choice, for the 
sense of adventure involved in doing something unpredictable, for the 
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zest generated by pursuing one’s own inner urge rather than always 
doing what is ‘“‘sensible.”’ 

Still another challenge is that of providing “models” for young 
people. The life goals of young people are in considerable measure 
determined by the fact that they identify themselves with admired 
figures in the adult world. A society is fortunate if the adults who 
enjoy the most prominent positions in the public eye, who are most 
applauded and admired and respected, are also the most suitable models 
for young people to follow if the society is to meet the challenge of 
its own future. It is fair to ask whether our young people can find in 
our gallery of national heroes enough models of, let us say, the gifted 
scientist, the dedicated foreign service officer, or the inspired teacher. 

With rare exceptions, it is probably true that a society only pro- 
duces great men in those fields in which it understands greatness. 
Spain in the sixteenth century produced Cortez and Pizarro and a 
dozen more who rank with the most extraordinary explorer-conquerors 
who ever strode the pages of history. It is unthinkable that the same 
society at the same time would have produced a Jefferson. The society 
that produced Jefferson produced Franklin, Monroe, Benjamin Rush, 
John Adams, and other philosopher-statesmen of breadth and bril- 
liance. It is less easy to believe that it could have produced a Mozart. 

The kinds of greatness which our society produces over the 
years ahead will be the kinds of greatness we inspire, and will have 
to be securely rooted in our values. 

If we ask what our society inspires in the way of high perform- 
ance we are led to the conclusion that we may have, to a startling 
degree, lost the gift for demanding high performance of ourselves. It 
is a point worth exploring. 

There is no good reason to believe that the American people 
are any less capable of devotion or courage or response to challenge 
than they ever were. Everyone knows a parent, a teacher, a doctor, a 
friend who has acted with spirit and dedication in the service of our 
society’s highest values. But there is some reason to believe that Amer- 
ican life today is not such as to call forth these qualities on a wide 
scale and in their highest form. There is reason to believe that we 
have lost some of our talent for evoking these qualities. 

The characteristic picture of the citizen-as-consumer has taken 
a firm grip on the national imagination; and the consumer is, almost 
by definition, a creature devoted to self-gratification. He must be con- 
stantly and ingeniously served milder cigarettes, softer mattresses, 
and easier driving cars. If his dollars are to continue flowing, he 
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must be endlessly catered to, soothed, anointed, protected, healed, 
cajoled, and generally babied. Add to this the fact that we get on with 
our national life through the mediation of representatives, agents, or 
delegates of various sorts; and that whether these are congressmen 
serving their constituents, corporation executives representing their 
stockholders, labor leaders serving union members, or lobbyists repre- 
senting their various employers, they are all committed to protecting 
and nourishing the interests of those by whose sufferance they hold 
their posts. It is their professional role to be selfish for their constitu- 
ents, to defend them from incursions on their comfort and convenience. 

We would certainly not wish to have businessmen who cared 
nothing for the wishes of the consumer, nor representatives who cared 
nothing for the interest of their constituents. The only point to be 
made is that the images of citizen-as-consumer and citizen-as-constitu- 
ent may have led us to think of the man in the street as guided only by 
his self-gratifying impulses. We may have fallen into the habit of 
thinking that the citizen’s resources of devotion are slight indeed, and 
that to seek to tap these resources would be, if not indecent, then 
politically dangerous, or at the very least futile. The result may be a 
national habit—shared by political leaders, teachers, social and cultural 
leaders—of underrating the capacity of the American people for 
devotion to anything but the more and more luxurious furnishing of 
their private worlds. 

This cult of easiness is a wholly inadequate guide to under- 
standing the springs of human action. What most people, young or 
old, want is not merely security or comfort or luxury—although they 
are glad enough to have these. They want meaning in their lives. 
If their era and their culture and their leaders do not or cannot offer 
them great meanings, great objectives, great convictions, then they 
will settle for shallow and trivial meanings. “Our chief want in life,” 
said Emerson, “is someone who will make us do what we can.” 
People who live aimlessly, who allow the search for meaning in their 
lives to be satisfied by shoddy and meretricious experiences have sim- 
ply not been stirred by any alternative meanings—religious meanings, 
ethical values, ideals of social and civic responsibility, high standards 
of self-realization. 

This is a deficiency for which we all bear a responsibility. It 
is a failure of home, church, school, government—a failure of all 
of us. 

In the context of the present discussion, there should be a 
general recognition that development of the individual’s potentialities 
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occurs in a context of values. Education is not just a mechanical 
process for communication to the young of certain skills and informa- 
tion. It springs from our most deeply rooted convictions. And if it 
is to have vitality both teachers and students must be infused with 
the values which have shaped the system. 

No inspired and inspiring education can go forward without 
powerful undergirding by the deepest values of our society. The 
students are there in the first place because generations of Americans 
have been profoundly committed to a republican form of government 
and to equality of opportunity. They benefit by a tradition of intellec- 
tual freedom because generations of ardent and stubborn men and 
women nourished that tradition in Western Civilization. Their edu- 
cation is based upon the notion of the dignity and worth of the 
individual because those values are rooted in our religious and 
philosophical heritage. They are preparing themselves for a world 
in which, as Thornton Wilder said, “every good and excellent thing 

. stands moment by moment on the razor-edge of danger and 
must be fought for.” They are preparing themselves for a world 
which has always been shaped and always will be shaped by societies 
which have placed at the service of their most cherished values a 
firmness of purpose, discipline, energy, and devotion. 

We would not wish to impose upon students a rigidly defined 
set of values. Each student is free to vary the nature of his commit- 
ment. But this freedom must be understood in its true light. We 
believe that the individual should be free and morally responsible: 
the two are inseparable. The fact that we tolerate differing values 
must not be confused with moral neutrality. Such tolerance must be 
built upon a base of moral commitment; otherwise it degenerates into 
a flaccid indifference, purged of all belief and devotion. 

In short, we will wish to allow wide latitude in the choice of 
values, but we must assume that education is a process that should be 
infused with meaning and purpose; that everyone will have deeply 
held beliefs; that every young American will wish to serve the values 
which have nurtured him and made possible his education and his 
freedom as an individual. 
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